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Abstract. The goal of the different national and supranational 
ecolabelling programs is to encourage consumers to choose prod¬ 
ucts which are the least damaging to the environment. It is clear 
that the involvement of product and service users is essential to 
the establishment of sustainable consumption patterns. For this 
reason, ecolabelling must necessarily limit any risks of uncer¬ 
tainty. To this end, labels must take into account all the impacts 
of a product's life cycle and use a reliable and verifiable evalua¬ 
tion method. 

In general, the organizations in charge of ecolabelling programs 
claim that a multi-criteria approach is used to define the exact 
labelling criteria appropriate for the product categories in ques¬ 
tion. These organizations generally maintain that their approach 
is based on the completion of exhaustive and complete life cycle 
analyses, which take into account all of the impacts caused by a 
product throughout its life cycle. And yet, the real situation is 
often far less clear-cut, and these simplified approaches, which 
tend to reconcile economic realism and methodological coher¬ 
ence, constitute the usual procedure for criteria definition. 
Thus, the procedures involved in criteria development often rely 
on a 'semi-qualitative' approach to the life cycle which uses both 
qualitative and quantitative data in order to identify the product’s 
significant stages on the environment. 

Presently, the ecolabel is a 'non-verifiable expert property' for 
the consumer. The ecolabel's lack of objectivity in its criteria 
and its lack of transparency, resulting from non standardized 
methods whose accuracy cannot be measured, can only damage 
this sustainable development tool's credibility. In effect, the pri¬ 
mary hindrance to ecolabel development lies precisely within 
this difficulty of finding a compromise between economic feasi¬ 
bility and the scientific and methodological rigor which are in¬ 
dispensable to the label's credibility and veracity. 


Keywords: Ecolabel; environmental declarations; environmen¬ 
tal labels 


Introduction 

Since the Rio Summit in 1992, there has been an international 
consensus on the need to promote sustainable development 
and thus allow the integration of environmental issues into 


manufacturing procedures as well as in consumption patterns 1 . 
Today, the environmental awareness of the public is increas¬ 
ing and this trend may lend an advantage to businesses who 
wish to go off the beaten track and focus on conquering the 
new 'green product' market. 

Environmental labels and declarations are at the crossroads 
of environment concerns and commerce. Voluntary ecologi¬ 
cal labelling is the result of a business approach which aims 
to take advantage of market forces to influence the informed 
consumer [1] and to carve out a prime position in a poten¬ 
tially profitable market niche. Voluntary ecolabelling also 
serves as a means of regulation through consumer informa¬ 
tion, and thus is part of the third wave of sustainable devel¬ 
opment tools [2], This new wave involves new means and 
methods. Such means include the use of model businesses, 
or, on the other hand, lists of businesses or sites that fail to 
respect mandatory environmental standards [3]. 

In fact, ecolabelling is attracting more and more interest on 
the part of large companies who see this type of labelling as an 
essential factor to consider as part of their industrial and com¬ 
mercial strategies. This interest takes on an even greater im¬ 
pact in the current context of the globalization of markets 
because product certification may well become "... both a 
very effective means for protecting internal markets and an 
increasingly essential tool for gaining outside markets [4]." 

Where ecological labelling is concerned, certification and 
private standardization go hand in hand. Standardization 
may be defined as being one of the market economy's new 
forms of regulation which aims to impose, by means of 
market forces, voluntary technical specifications in order to 
harmonize standards related to the international production 
and exchange of goods and services. Recently, standardi¬ 
zation has been the subject of many analyses, both in the 
fields of law [5] and of political economy [6] concerning the 


1 Among the principles which are set out in the Rio Declaration, principle 8 
states that "in order to achieve sustainable development and a better 
quality of life for all nations, states must reduce or eliminate non viable 
production and consumption methods". As well, chapter 4 of Agenda 21 
states that progress can be made in this field by reinforcing trends and 
positive movements within the framework of a process whose goal is to 
considerably modify the consumption modes of industrial enterprises, 
governments, households and individuals, so as to utilize resources in 
the most rational manner possible and to reduce waste to a minimum. 
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new forms of non-state authority in the normative arena at 
both the internal and international levels. Jean-Christophe 
Graz explains that this analysis, "far from creating an op¬ 
position between the law and public regulation and private 
standardization ... sets out to explore how international stan¬ 
dardization represents a new model of 'entrepreneurial de¬ 
mocracy', whose fault lines run through the opposition be¬ 
tween the State and the market while providing several levels 
of a hybrid form of authority at the world level [7]". The 
standards of the International Organization for Standard¬ 
ization (ISO) certainly represent one of the most fully devel¬ 
oped examples of this movement. The ISO 9000 standards 
on quality production control as well as the ISO 14000 stan¬ 
dards on the management of environmental quality have 
had an indisputable success worldwide, and are based on 
this idea of entrepreneurial democracy. 

In 1998 and 1999, ISO standardized ecolabelling practices 
and adopted the 14020 series of standards which puts for¬ 
ward a separate standard for each of the environmental la¬ 
bels. Environmental labels and declarations have a vital role 
to play in the promotion of sustainable development. These 
labels are the most direct link between products and con¬ 
sumers. The general objective of environmental labels and 
declarations, according to ISO 14020, is: "Through commu¬ 
nication of verifiable and accurate information that is not 
misleading, on environmental aspects of products and ser¬ 
vices, to encourage the demand for and supply of those prod¬ 
ucts and services that cause less stress on the environment, 
thereby stimulating the potential for market-driven environ¬ 
mental improvement." In order to meet the objective of en¬ 
vironmental labels and declarations, two conditions are es¬ 
sential, in our opinion; (1) that the consumer can distinguish 
products having the least impact, and (2) that the products 
bearing the label be less harmful for the environment (which 
is not always the case presently). 

Our paper will present the three types of ecological labels ac¬ 
cording to ISO's 14020 series of standards and stress the dif¬ 
ferences between each type. We will also examine the process 
for establishing ecological criteria for each type of label while 
raising questions as to how adequate these criteria are. 

1 Ecological Labelling Practices: An Overview 
1.1 Type I Evironmental Labeling 

The first category is Type I environmental labelling. The spe¬ 
cific goal of Type I labelling is to identify overall environmen¬ 
tal performance of a product or service within a particular 
product/service category based on life cycle considerations. 
Many countries, including Australia, Canada, Japan, New 
Zealand, the United States, Italy, Austria, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Iceland, the Netherlands, the United King¬ 
dom, France and Denmark have labeling programs. Despite 
the degree of diversity among existing ecolabelling programs, 
it is possible to identify certain common factors. 

For instance, Type 1 environmental label, standardized by 
ISO 14024 [8], involves a repeated process which includes 
consultation with stakeholders for the selection of product 
categories, the establishment, revision and modification of 


environmental criteria for the product, the establishment 
of certification methods and other administrative aspects 
of the program [9]. 

Generally speaking, all Type 1 labels involve two steps. The 
first step is standardization. In this phase, the consulting 
committee of the ecolabel program defines the minimal re¬ 
quirements needed to obtain the ecolabel, in other words, 
the establishment of certification criteria. The second phase 
- certification - allows companies to use the ecolabel on 
products or services that fulfill the label's criteria. 

1.2 The standardization/weighting phase 

In the first phase, standardization, the process of defining eco¬ 
logical criteria is the result of a decision made by the labelling 
organization, after consultation with a consultative commit¬ 
tee made up of representatives from various interest groups, 
such as consumer protection associations, or environmental 
protection associations. Government representatives and state 
organizations also sit on these committees. 

These consultative committees generally have decision-mak¬ 
ing authority when criteria are established and a consulta¬ 
tive role once the criteria have been set. ISO standard 14024 
sets out that this consultation is an important step because 
it allows the participation of all interested parties in the choice 
of a product category, the establishment of environmental 
criteria and the functional characteristics of the product [10]. 
The guidelines of the Society of Environmental Toxicology 
and Chemistry (SETAC) also strongly endorse the involve¬ 
ment of such committees. 

Thus, the criteria underlying the ecolabel are determined by 
product category. Each of these categories includes prod¬ 
ucts whose functions, technical safety, and fitness for use 
are similar [11]. ISO standard 14024 uses the terms 'prod¬ 
uct function characteristic' and 'fitness for purpose' to de¬ 
scribe this requirement. 

In the selection of categories for products, a study of poten¬ 
tial categories and market type should be made. In this re¬ 
gard, ISO standard 14024 recommends that the feasibility 
study for the identification of product categories includes 
specific steps from the initial selection of possible catego¬ 
ries, through analyzing the availability of environmental data, 
a market study phase, the identification of product suppli¬ 
ers on the market (large, medium and small businesses, as 
well as national and foreign producers) and the evaluation 
of the environmental impacts of the products [12]. 

In most programs, the ecolabel is open to all product cat¬ 
egories, with the exception of food, beverages, and pharma¬ 
ceutical products. (In the Netherlands, ecolabelling can also 
be applied to processed foods) [13]. 

Since the goal of establishing ecolabelling programs is to 
give the consumer the possibility to choose the products 
which are least harmful to the environment, it is also essen¬ 
tial that these programs avoid confusion or ambiguity. This 
can only be prevented if the labels are a result of criteria 
taking into account the impacts that the product may cause 
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throughout its entire life cycle. Only the performing of a life 
cycle assessment of products will make it possible to reach 
this goal. As well, ISO standard 14024 stipulates that the 
environmental criteria of the product must be based on in¬ 
dicators derived from a consideration of the life cycle. In 
this respect, the standard requires life cycle assessment as a 
scientific method on which to base the labeling criteria and 
the approach that must be followed is explained in these terms: 
The life cycle phases to be considered when establishing prod¬ 
uct environmental criteria should include resource extraction, 
as well as manufacturing, distribution, utilization and disposal 
as these relate to pertinent indicators in all environmental com¬ 
partments. Any deviation from this overall approach or any 
selective use of particular environmental points must be justi¬ 
fied [14]. For example, a product where the impact of the use 
phase is 90% of the life cycle impact could thus be evaluated 
on its energy consumption. 

In general, the bodies in charge of managing each of the 
ecolabel programs claim that their approach is based on 
the use of exhaustive life cycle assessments which take into 
account the ecological impacts generated throughout a 
product's entire life cycle before deciding which steps are 
the most significant for the determination and weighting of 
certification criteria. In practice, the true situation shows 
much variation. In fact, the criteria development procedures 
often fall back on a 'semi-qualitative' [15] approach to the 
life cycle analysis and consider only one or several signifi¬ 
cant phases for the product in terms of environmental per¬ 
formance as compared to similar products offered on the 
market. For instance, in Germany, where more than 150 
product categories currently exist, a particular weight is 
given to product characteristics that are specifically relevant 
to an evaluation of its environmental impacts, but other 
impacts associated with raw material extraction or produc¬ 
tion phases are omitted. The argument given to justify this 
omission of fundamental phases in a product's life cycle is 
that administrative and legislative measures already exist 
to reduce or avoid environmental damages at these stages 
of product manufacturing. In reality, the product catego¬ 
ries chosen are those for which environmental damage is 
linked to the final product [16]. 

As for the information provided by Terra Choice, the pri¬ 
vate environmental services company which manages the 
Canadian Environmental Choice Program, the company 
states that an exhaustive life cycle assessment is used to de¬ 
velop criteria before granting a company the license to use 
the eco-logo. However, consulting the list of criteria estab¬ 
lished for various product categories raises certain doubts 
about this statement. It seems that the criteria may in cer¬ 
tain cases be established without any product life cycle as¬ 
sessment, as indicated in the following passages taken from 
the Terra Choice internet site: 

"To obtain the eco-logo, a product or service must be manu¬ 
factured or offered in such a way as to improve energy effi¬ 
ciency; to reduce dangerous by-products; to make use of 
recycled materials; to be reusable or to offer another envi¬ 
ronmental advantage." 


In fact, within Canada, the Terra Choice Company has de¬ 
veloped criteria for approximately 130 product categories. 
The criteria for 55 of these categories were set on Terra 
Choice's initiative, with the assistance of its consultative 
committee. On the other hand, criteria for the remaining 85 
categories were determined pursuant to a producer's appli¬ 
cation, and Terra Choice left the producer with the respon¬ 
sibility of showing in which ways his product was more ef¬ 
ficient that other similar products. Terra Choice issues the 
eco-logo to a product which, at some phase of its life cycle, 
is 20% more efficient than other products in the same cat¬ 
egory, without considering the impacts occurring during 
other life cycle phases 2 . 

The problem with this approach, which is also adopted by 
other programs, is that it is neither transparent nor free 
from subjectivity and it does not respect the recommenda¬ 
tions of ISO standard 14024 which states that for selection 
purposes, environmental criteria must be established to dif¬ 
ferentiate products which are preferable from an environ¬ 
mental standpoint to other products and product catego¬ 
ries. This selection process must be carried out while, at the 
same time, taking into account the life cycle assessment of 
the products based on the approach put forward in Table I of 
ISO Standard 14024. This table is designed to assist the 
ecolabel delivering bodies in selecting environmental crite¬ 
ria for products. The table sets up a correspondence between 
the life cycle phases of a product and the main environmen¬ 
tal indicators, at the input and at the output level. Indica¬ 
tors for label delivery are organized into compartments, and 
each compartment generally includes several indicators. On 
this point, ISO 14024 states that it is important to consider 
the following factors: 

The study of life cycle phases might lead to the conclusion 
that at certain steps the environmental impact is not signifi¬ 
cant and does not require further study. However, the study 
should show that the choice of environmental criteria for a 
product does not lead to an impact transfer from one life 
cycle phase to another or from one compartment to another 
without clear environmental benefit [17]. 

To be in line with this Standard's instructions, and to be 
able to justify the consideration of environmental impacts 
at certain phases rather than at others, it is necessary to 
carry out life cycle assessments for products within the same 
product category. However, contrary to the stated intent, 
and to the recommendations in ISO Standard 14024, sev¬ 
eral ecolabelling programs do not consider the environmen¬ 
tal impacts of the entire product life cycle before deciding 
on the appropriate criteria [18]. 


2 Based on the contents of an interview with Terra Choice which took place 
in April 2003. In the course of the conversation, an example was given of 
a pencil manufactured with 20% recycled materials as opposed to a pen¬ 
cil which is entirely made from non-recyded materials. This example was 
given to demonstrate Terra Choice's selectivity when delivering an Eco- 
logo for a product which is 20 per cent more efficient that its competitors. 
So, the assessment of the rest of the life cycle of the product is not taken 
into consideration when an ecolabel is issued under the Canadian Envi¬ 
ronmental Choice Program. 
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1.3 The certification/homologation phase 

Once the labelling criteria have been defined, the certifica¬ 
tion phase involves informing the consumer through autho¬ 
rization of ecolabel use 3 . An annual license fee is levied ac¬ 
cording to a percentage of the company's annual sales of the 
labeled product. 

The ISO 14024 standard states that the ecolabel delivering 
body must require that the applicant provide documented 
proof of compliance with the program's requirements, be¬ 
fore issuing the license giving the right to use the ecolabel. 
The standard also requires that the applicants promise to 
respect environmental legislation as well as all other related 
legislation [19]. This leaves us with many unanswered ques¬ 
tions because we fail to see in what way or with what judi¬ 
cial authority the ecolabel delivering bodies will be able to 
verify this compliance, which varies not only from one ac¬ 
tivity to another, but also evolves over time. Does this mean 
that as soon as a company has problems with the adminis¬ 
tration or the courts, and as soon as the ecolabel delivering 
body becomes aware of this situation, it will revoke this 
company's authorization? This seems highly unlikely. 

Thereafter, as soon as the ecolabel user license has been 
granted, its holder must inform the body which delivered 
the license of any product change which might mean that 
the product no longer meets the requirements. The ecolabel 
delivery body must then ask the company to take the re¬ 
quired corrective measures; otherwise, the company might 
see its license taken away [20]. 

2 Summary of Ecolabels 

Alain Nadai, from licole des Mines de Paris, describes the eco¬ 
label as a 'non verifiable expert property' for the consumer, 
and explains that the main obstacle to ecolabel development 
lies in the difficulty in finding a compromise between the eco¬ 
nomic feasibility and the scientific rigor which are essential to 
the credibility and veracity of the label. 

"The ecolabelling criteria are the result of an environmental 
appraisal made of a product, and the consumer is unable to 
evaluate the accuracy of this appraisal; for the consumer, 
uncertainty remains as to the environmental quality. The 
agents who are responsible for establishing the environmen¬ 
tal diagnosis of the product are thus able to manipulate the 
diagnosis, if they so wished, to increase their profits in the 
market place. This leeway accounts for the difficulties en¬ 
countered in negotiating criteria, and, consequently, in the 
development of ecolabels [21]". From our analysis of the 
two phases included in the ecological labeling process, we 
can readily conclude that the 'cradle-to-grave' analysis for 


3 For instance, the annual fees that Terra Choice collects from companies 
is set at 0.6% on the first million dollars of annual sales for the licensed 
product. To this amount is added a percentage of approximately 0.1% of 
further sales, for a total minimum amount of $1,000 and a total maximum 
amount of $100,000 per product. The license cost, which is based on 
annual sales, aims to allow both small and medium businesses as well 
as large companies to obtain the Eco-logo. This complies with ISO stan¬ 
dard 14024, section 5.6, which states that "Royalty fees should be equi¬ 
tably distributed among applicants and recipients". 


ecolabeled products and services is not always, in fact, re¬ 
spected, and that at the present time ecolabel delivery crite¬ 
ria are not sufficiently stringent. From one program to an¬ 
other, the determination and weighting of criteria are based 
on different methodology and on practices which do not 
appear to be sufficiently transparent, despite the presence of 
consultative committees. The manner in which ecolabelling 
criteria are defined in some programs reflects "the promi¬ 
nence of competitive logic over ecological logic [22]." For¬ 
tunately, the evolution of ecolabelling programs around the 
world tends to address the issues of criteria setting and meth¬ 
odological transparency. 

In North America, ecolabelling programs rely on the pri¬ 
vate sector. This fact definitely has an impact on the selec¬ 
tion of products, ecolabelling criteria and the methodology 
used. Our research allows us to conclude that granting eco¬ 
labels to businesses who pay the costs reveals a logic that is 
more commercial than ecological in nature [23]. This situa¬ 
tion is reflected in the phase in which environmental criteria 
are set by product category and at the certification stage of 
the products. 

Many ecolabels are presently granted by private organiza¬ 
tions following a request made on its own initiative by a 
private company. This ecolabel delivery body is often recog¬ 
nized by the State and maintains a more or less close rela¬ 
tionship with the State. In most cases the programs were 
created by state organizations and subsequently entrusted 
to private companies - as in the Netherlands and Canada - 
or to private standardization bodies such as RAL in Ger¬ 
many and AFNOR in France. In certain programs, the State 
has retained ownership of the seal. It is the case in Germany 
and Canada. Certain labels, such as the 'Green Seal' in the 
United States, have however never been linked to a govern¬ 
ment organization. 

3 Self-Declared Environmental Claims 
(Type II Environmental Labeling) 

ISO Standard 14021 describes the self-declared environmen¬ 
tal claim as an "environmental declaration made without 
certification from an independent third party, on the part of 
manufacturers, importers, distributors, retailers or any other 
entity able to gain benefit from this declaration [24]". This 
standard establishes that the goal of voluntary ecological 
labeling is to make environmental claims in voluntary label¬ 
ing more precise, to promote environmental improvements, 
to reduce inaccurate claims, to decrease confusion, to facili¬ 
tate international trade and to allow the consumer to make 
well informed choices. 

Section 5.7 of this standard sets out the 'particular require¬ 
ments' that parties using this label must respect, and the 
first requirement is that the label "must be accurate, and 
must not be misleading" for the consumer. As well, the label 
"must be true not only for the finished product, but it must 
also take into account all of the significant aspects of the 
product's life cycle so as to identify the potential increase in 
one impact pursuant to the decrease in another." 

Self-declared environmental claims must also comply with 
national legislative and regulatory standards requiring that 
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labels be accurate, such as in Article 7 of the Consumer Pack¬ 
aging and Labeling Act [25] in Canada. Article 7 states that 
" no supplier may place a label on a product which contains 
false or misleading information about this product or any 
label that could reasonably give this impression or import, 
sell or advertise a product labelled in this manner". In the 
United States, Article 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act [26] prohibits any person or company from using unfair 
advertising methods affecting trade. This article is completed 
by guidelines that lay out how Article 5 is to be applied to 
green marketing practices. Presently, a complaint lodged 
under the legislative measures prohibiting unfair competi¬ 
tion is the only means available to curb or control self-de¬ 
clared environmental claims. However, in practice, it is very 
difficult for a consumer to verify the accuracy of a manu¬ 
facturer's claim because the ecological label is a 'bona fide 
good' which cannot be verified without expensive, time-con¬ 
suming tests that the average consumer cannot afford. 

The most frequently used terms in this type of declarations 
are: compostable, degradable, designed for disassembly, ex¬ 
tended life product, recovery energy, recyclable and recycled 
content. These declarations are, at least in Canada, exten¬ 
sively used on the market. They are in fact the most signifi¬ 
cant environmental message that reaches the consumers. 
Unfortunately, almost all of these declarations are related to 
a specific life cycle phase and do not take into account the 
global impacts of the labeled product. For example, a prod¬ 
uct made of recycled material could have more impact on 
the environment than another one made of virgin material 
due to the energy used to collect, clean and process the ma¬ 
terial in question. In such a case, the product bearing the 
logo 'made of recycled material' would be worst for the en¬ 
vironment. It could also be the case for products using sig¬ 
nificant amount of energy at the use phase and bearing dec¬ 
larations such as 'extended life' or 'designed for disassembly.' 
In such cases, the most significant life cycle phase could be 
ignored and the product could still bear an environmental 
label. Since we know that life cycle considerations, without 
being perfect, should be used to give a more reliable picture 
of environmental impacts related to products, we question 
why mono-criteria and non verified declarations are still the 
most widely used type of environmental labelling. 

The multiplicity of self-declared environmental claims on 
the market can only hurt the development of life cycle based 
ecolabels. Thus, one of the means to be considered that would 
allow the full development of ecolabels would be to pro¬ 
hibit, through regulation, self-declared environmental claims. 
This measure would have the effect of protecting consumers 
and create a higher degree of credibility for those ecolabelling 
programs that are truly based on product life cycle assess¬ 
ment. This question should receive further study, however, 
especially from the perspective that such a ban could consti¬ 
tute a limit to commercial free speech, a liberty which has a 
constitutional value in Canada, according to the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 

4 Type III Environmental Declarations 

This third label category (ISO/TR 14025) is characterized 
by its evaluation methodology. Type III product declarations 


must be based on procedures and results from a quantified 
life cycle assessment compliant with ISO 14040 standards. 
These declarations may provide environmental information 
such as the content percentage of recycled materials, infor¬ 
mation on toxic substances, and other information on a 
product’s environmental impacts, on a simplified perfor¬ 
mance report card, but without comparing the product to 
other similar products [27], Type III declarations do not usu¬ 
ally contain comparative claims, but the information con¬ 
tained in the declaration may be used to compare products. 
In this case, the requirements for 'comparative claims' in 
ISO Standard 14040 must be followed. 

The declaration could provide information on specific prod¬ 
uct characteristics such as the energy requirements profile 
of a household appliance measured in energy input based 
on annual use. The establishment of labeling criteria is not 
the result of a uniform methodology which would make it 
possible to organize criteria in groups, and communicate these 
through an overall weighting system. This type of labeling is 
similar to nutritional labeling where the label " does not say 
that the product is superior to another, but gives the ingredi¬ 
ent list and the product's nutritional information ... [28]." 

From the consumer's standpoint, the fact that this declaration 
is not comparative makes it difficult or impossible to identify 
the product with the lowest environmental impact. The use of 
a life cycle assessment ensures a high level of assessment qual¬ 
ity but this is only comprehensible to experts. 

For many businesses, particularly small and medium size 
businesses, the complete life cycle assessment is too expen¬ 
sive, and would require a significant time investment. 

The ecolabel's advantage, when compared to a Type III la¬ 
bel, is that the consumer is able to identify the most ecologi¬ 
cally sound product because the presence of an ecolabel pro¬ 
vides this certification. A Type III label may be found on 
several products within a single category and so does not 
enable the consumer to make this assessment as easily. 

5 Conclusion 

The ecolabel could become one of the mainstays of public policy 
on sustainable development. We are convinced that environ¬ 
mental labeling has a very important role to play as a catalyst in 
sustainable development. Since the objective of the implemen¬ 
tation of various ecolabelling programs is to encourage the 
consumer to favor products which are the least damaging to 
the environment, it is therefore necessary for these programs 
to minimize any possibility of uncertainty or confusion. 

We are of the opinion that several solutions may be consid¬ 
ered in order to make ecolabel programs more credible and 
transparent. Above all would be the tightening of state con¬ 
trols: the creation through law of a government agency, in 
short, of an administrative organization, which would man¬ 
age the program and its evolution. Research and develop¬ 
ment around life cycle assessment and the establishment of 
data banks necessary for LCA achievement are also essen¬ 
tial fields to promote and develop. A state program could pro¬ 
vide the expertise necessary for the government, which increas¬ 
ingly tends to modify its purchasing policies through the 
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introduction of ecological criteria. The greatest disadvantage 
is the following: at the outset, this approach would be costly 
for the state, but this expenditure would be a long-term in¬ 
vestment and profitable. In fact, it seems that the costs in¬ 
curred in repairing environmental problems are increasingly 
high, and that, for the sustainable development of our societ¬ 
ies, the governments should ensure pollution prevention by 
promoting new means of production and consumption. 

Nevertheless, it is imperative that an increased use of this 
tool on the part of small and medium businesses and devel¬ 
oping countries include a democratization of the LCA, 
through the validation of simplified approaches and the cre¬ 
ation of accessible data banks covering all industrial sec¬ 
tors. In Canada, the challenge lies more specifically in the 
development of its own method for impact analysis which 
will by-pass the bias linked to the European methods, such 
as EDIP and the Eco-Indicator 99. 

In effect, the ecolabel may remain voluntary but be admin¬ 
istered by a state organization, without creating technical 
obstacles to trade, especially in reference to the OTC Agree¬ 
ment of the OMC. With this approach, the ecolabel pro¬ 
gram may be one of the components of public policy in the 
field of sustainable development, and place increased em¬ 
phasis on the ecological objective and not only on the eco¬ 
label's commercial aims. 

"Tomorrow, the success and failure of businesses will depend, 
in part, on their capacity to have been wise enough to submit 
their products to certification tests [29]", as Pontier already 
predicts. In order for the environmental certification of prod¬ 
ucts and the delivery of an ecolabel to become significant com¬ 
petitive advantages, ecolabel programs must be credible and 
transparent, and the methods must be harmonized. 
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